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Letrrer XVIII. 









Liberty of Pupils — Trials — Festivals of Hofwyl. 





My Dear Frrenp — In former letters I have described to 
you the precautions and the vigilance employed in preventing 










¥ and excluding evil, as a prerequisite to a proper course of moral 
a] education ; and the general method of conducting it. In this, as in 
Si other parts of his task, the object of the educator must be, to as- 
2 certain the dispositions and propensities of his pupils —to soften 

2 and correct those which are in excess—to draw forth and 
g strengthen those which are deficient in force — to modify one 
¥ by means of another —to subject all to the influence of the 
3 intellectual faculties — and thus to produce, as far as possible, 






that harmony which should be the basis and the ornament of 
the moral and religious character. If the future destination 
of his pupil is still undecided, he should endeavor to ascertain 
in what occupation he may be rendered most happy and useful ; 
| or if it is fixed beyond recall, to watch especially over those 
7 points of his character, which are important in reference to it. 
| THIRD SERIFS.—VOL. I. NO. VIT. 37 
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These objects cannot be effected by a system of rigid re- 
straint and arbitrary punishment. Such acourse may indeed 
restrain or suppress certain faults, so that they shall not break 
forth in the course of education, and thus promote the ease 
and tranquillity of the educator, and his reputation for the mo- 
ment: but it will defeat the great end in view, and leave 
him in ignorance of the materials on which he is to act, by 
inducing the pupil to conceal his propensities and passions. 
They will too often exhibit themselves like a suppressed vol- 
cano, in the sudden desolations of an earthquake ; or burst 
forth, like the wasting torrent of lava, when the pressure is re- 
moved. It is on this principle that we can easily account for 
the utter failure of many excellent parents in the education of 
their children ; and the lawless, reckless indulgence of every 
propensity to which they too often resign themselves, as soon 
as they escape from the authority which has restrained them. 

On the contrary, after establishing the system of precaution 
and vigilance we have described, Fellenberg considers it as in- 
dispensably necessary to respect the liberty of the pupil, and to 
permit him to act freely, if we wish to discover how he is dis- 
posed to act, or to aid him in correcting himself. Nay more, 
after surrounding him with the circumstances described, which 
shut out, as much as possible, direct seduction, and positive 
examples of evil, we must leave him to the influence of such 
objects and canses, fitted to excite his propensities, as he will 
ordinarily encounter in the world, and allow him to exhibit his 
character, so far as his own immediate safety, or that of those 
around him, is not endangered. Our dispositions and passions 
must remain unknown to ourselves and others, if the objects 
which excite them are entirely kept out of view. The nobler 
or more feeble propensities cannot be cultivated ; the inferior 
or stronger cannot be pointed out or suppressed. 

Without some previous trial and examination of this kind, 
the pupil is sent forth into the world, to learn amidst its diffi- 
culties of what he is capable, and discovers for the first time 
the nature and strength of his propensities, from the influence 
of temptations, which too often prove fatal to his character and 
prospects. Is it not cruelty thus to launch an untried bark up- 
on a pathless ocean, and to hide from ourselves the defects 
which endanger its safety, lest the task of applying a remedy 
should weary our patience by its difficulty, or impair our repu- 
tation by its ill success ? 
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In addition to this, the moral qualities are often among the 
most important indications of the sphere of action to which 
Providence has destined the individual. If you compel the 
timid spirit to embark on the ocean of public life, you pre- 
pare a victim, or a dupe, for the more powerful. if you con- 
demn a mind spurred on by the love of action, to a sphere 
where his powers find no legitimate means of developement, 
he will gratify them in forbidden ways, or sink into indolence 
and apathy, for want of a stimulus to action. 

Fellenberg also believes, that none’ of our fundamental and 
essential dispositions and propensities would have been implant- 
ed, without some valuable end. Indeed, the more narrowly he 
examines the subject, the more will the educator be led to be- 
lieve, that there is no one of these original principles in the 
human mind, as it issued from the hands of its Creator, which 
in its just measure and proportion, and duly modified by others 
of a higher nature, will not contribute to the great ends of our 
being. ‘The same desire of pr operty, which in its excess be- 
comes avarice, or produces fraud and theft, when duly restrain- 
ed, becomes frugality ; and contributes no less to the welfare 
of society, than to that of the individual. ‘The wisdom of the 
serpent, properly employed, for worthy objects, is as noble as 
its kindred vice of cunning is base, and not less necessary than 
the harmlessness of the dove. The same zeal and energy of 
character, which stimulated Saul of Tarsus to drag the follow- 
ers of Christ to prison, and to death, when duly directed, led 
Paul to sacrifice his life in the cause of religion and humanity. 

It is on these principles that the usual regular and frugal diet 
of Hofwyl is, on rare occasions, exchanged for the luxuries 
and wines of a feast, and the pupil is left without the least re- 
straint to indulge his propensities. ‘This is done even in the 
agricultural school ; wine is given them ad libitum, and the 
hour of retiring is left to their own choice, with the understand- 
ing, that the labours of the succeeding day must be resumed 
at the usual hour. When I first learned this practice, I was 
somewhat surprised with what seemed a dangerous departure 
from the usual, salutary system of seclusion from the view and the 
inducements to evil. On expressing my apprehensions to Vebr- 
li, he observed that such variations from regular habits must be 
only as rare exceptions to a general rule; but that they had 
been of essential service to him, in enabling him to detect dis- 
positions and propensities which he did not suspect. He deem- 
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ed them necessary, still farther, as a preparation for encounter- 
ing similar evils in the world.» ‘If,’ said he, ‘a pupil is not 
capable of resisting for a few hours, under the eye of his in- 
structers, temptations which will meet him at every step in life, 
it is of the highest importance to discover it while yet we have 
the opportunity of preparing him to overcome them.’ He as- 
sured me, that in one instance in particular, he had discovered 
a propensity to intemperate drinking, which he had never be- 
fore known, and which he had little doubt would have resulted 
in a confirmed habit, but for the counsels and discipline to 
which this discovery, during the period of education, gave rise. 
‘Js it not unreasonable,’ he asks, ‘to expect that a child will 
walk safely on the bank of a precipice, if we never suffer him 
to see it, or never allow him to direct his own steps till the 
moment of trial comes ; and then leave him to go through it un- 
assisted ?’ 

Personal observation of these festivals entirely dissipated my 
apprehensions concerning their influence, as they are conducted 
here, which these remarks had greatly diminished. I have 
watched with surprise one of the feasts of these peasant boys, 
when the table was loaded with luxuries adapted to their tastes, 
and furnished with wine, extending itself late into the night, 
and still exhibiting order, mingled with gaiety, which would put 
to shame our fashionable feasts. ‘Their instructers were indeed 
present, but as companions, not as masters, — as aids to give 
a direction to their amusements, but not to interrupt or restrain 
any indulgence they might choose. ‘They were left to their 
own conscience and reason to discover their duty, and to cal- 
culate the consequences of irregularity. One course of dish- 
es succeeded to another, and the bottles of wine were filled as 
soon as they were empty. Sometimes a burst of gaiety would 
seem to threaten the destruction of order ; but in a short time 
everything would gradually subside to the usual level of cheer- 
ful regularity. Their repast was sometimes cheered by the 
performances of the band, and sometimes varied by one of the 
popular hymns or patriotic songs which they are taught. Oc- 
casionally, their activity would develope itself in childish gam- 
bols, or in a simple dance; and more than once, they passed 
without any apparent violence, into a hymn of a serious, and 
even of a religious character. Although they never have wine, 
except on such occasions, I saw but two or three who exhibit- 
ed the least evidence of its influence upon them, and this in a 
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slight degree only. Such was the conduct of peasant boys from 

ten to twenty years of age. You will need no other evidence 

of the excellence of the modes of education which had been 

adopted with them. You will perhaps question, and it may be- 
with reason, whether this plan is applic ‘able to our own youth. ; 
I present it as an interesting fact in the history of Hofwyl, fi 
as an evidence of the extent to which liberty may be granted, ad 
in connexion with a proper system of education, and an illus- 
tration of the manner in which the pupils are prepared to use 
that unrestrained liberty which they enjoy in life. 

On the same principle, the poc ket- -money of the pupil is left 
entirely to his own disposal, with the condition that he must 
afterwards give account of the manner in which he has spent it. 

It is in watching over the pupil in the circumstances calcu- 
lated to develope his character, that the most important part of 
the task of education consists; a task which certainly requires 
the highest degree of wisdom, and which it would seem almost 
presumptuous in man to undertake, if Divine Providence had 
not imposed the task upon us. Let it not be forgotten, that in 
: roposing this course, Fellenberg exerts and demands a vigi- 

hese that never sleeps, a perseverance that never tires ; and in- ip 
sists that none should assume the important duties of an edu- 
cator, who is not resolved to devote all his powers to their per- 
c formance. He calls upon them to remember that declaration 
of Him who manifested a peculiar regard for children : ‘ Whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
J that he were drowned in the depths of the sea.’ Let it be remem- 
‘ bered too that the results uf this system, however hazardous it 
may seem to some, are incomparably happier than those of 
the opposite extreme of slavish and violent restraint which is 
too generally adopted. 




























Art. Il. — Jacoror’s System or Instruction. 


( Concluded.) 






: After the pupil can answer every question propounded to him, 
. can generalize, and justify everything that he has said or writ- 
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ten, it only becomes necessary to vary his exercises, and thus 
to lead him gradually and easily to write whenever and upon 
whatever he pleases ; and finally to speak extemporaneously 
upon a given subject. The entire course, then, comprehends 
the following exercises. 

I. Imitations. Here the pupil applies the terms which ex- 
press a general sentiment by means of special facts, to the de- 
velopement of the same sentiment under different circumstances. 
Thus Calypso regretted the departure of Ulysses ; and Philoc- 
tetes, in the fifteenth book, regrets his perjury, in betraying the 
secret of the burial place of Hercules. 

A sentence or two from a piece written by one of Jacotot’s 
pupils, will illustrate this exercise. ‘The grief of Philoctetes 
for having revealed the secret of Alcides’ death, which he had 
sworn to conceal, would admit of no comfort. In the height of 
his sorrow, he found the remembrance of his perjury less sup- 
portable than the cruel abandonment of the Greeks, the treach- 
ery of Ulysses, and the dreadful agonies occasioned by his 
wound.’ 

Il. General reflections upon particular facts. This exer- 
cise is merely an extension of that before referred to under the 
name of generalization. The pupil now takes a wider range 
of facts, and introduces into his compositions a greater number 
of reflections. He is told to consider attentively a given pas- 
sage or passages of his author, and to derive therefrom the 
reflections connected with a proposed subject. 

As soon as the pupil is tolerably well accustomed to this 
kind of composition, he is to be exercised in speaking upon 
different subjects. 

III. Comparison of synonymous words and phrases. When 
called upon to distinguish between words and phrases, general- 
ly accounted synonymous, the pupil, in the first instance, re- 
peats from memory a number of sentences containing the words 
or phrases in question, and he is particularly required to recol- 
lect the precise circumstances in which they were employed by 
the author. He is then required to produce a general com- 
position, founded upon the special facts under his notice, of 
every part of which composition he is finally made to render 
an account. 

IV. Comparison of parallel subjects and analogous thoughts. 
As a preliminary part of the former of these exercises, the 
pupil is required to furnish an analysis of all the books of Te- 
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lemachus. The following is a short specimen of an analysis of 
part of the first book. Regrets, — artifice, —entreaty, —invi- 
tation, — situation, — advice, — repast, — imitation, &c. 

In this way, the pupil learns to notice the different parts of 
his author, in which similar subjects are treated, and he is then 
required to contrast the manner of composition in any two or 
more of them. For instance, 'Telemachus, in the first book, 
addresses Acestes, —and in the second, Sesostris. 

Ist. Telemachus, wandering in search of his father, is in the 

presence of a king; the subject is the same. 

2d. He is in the power of Acestes,—he is in the power of 

Sesostris; the situation is the same. 
3d. But Acestes speaks hastily to him,— while Sesostris 
treats him with kindness, &c., &c. 

As a variation, the pupil is told to open any book whatever, at 
random, and read aloud the first sentence that his eye may hap- 
pen to glance upon. He is then asked to bring to mind reflec- 
tions or facts in Telemachus similar to those in the passage 
before him. 

V. Translation or Transfer. In imitation, particular cir- 
cumstances are imitated. ‘Translation consists in imitating the 
general reflections derived from those particular circumstances. 

Thus it was before seen, that the circumstances of Calypso’s 
grief, resembled, in several respects, those which evinced 
the wretchedness of Philoctetes, and upon this observed simi- 
larity was founded an imitation. The regrets of Calypso, 
stripped of the accessory circumstances, must resemble, in cer- 
tain points, all regrets whatever. Hence, the regrets of the 
victim of ambition, may be modelled on the regret of Calypso, 
and thus will be performed the exercise of translation. 

The pupil is subsequently required to analyse a chapter, 
book, poem, &c. ; to develope or paraphrase the thoughts of an 
author; to find subjects for transfer; to write upon a lite- 
rary or critical subject, and to furnish descriptions of things ob- 
served; to imitate a thought; to write letters; to portray a 
character ; to compare characters ; to write tales, sketches, &c. 

After having advanced thus far in the course of instruction, 
and not till this time, comes the examination of grammar, the 
comprehension of which is rendered remarkably easy, by the 
previous course ; for the pupil already knows the language. 
He learns the technical terms adopted to express the obser- 
vations made upon the nature, order, and reciprocal relations 
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of the words of the language. By comparing his own obser- 
vations with those of the grammarian, he acquires the conven- 
tional terms in which they are appropriately expressed. 

A grammar is put into his hands, which he is directed to 
read; at the same time carefully reflecting upon every sen- 
tence, and producing from Telemachus, examples confirmatory 
of every observation and rule which he meets. 

Exercises of extemporanecous composition and speaking upon 
a given subject, are employed as soon as the pupil has attained a 
tolerable facility in the use of the language. The rapidity, ease, 
and accuracy with which the pupils write or speak on a subject 
assigned at the moment, surprise every stranger. ‘Those who 
are familiar with the system, regard this simply as the natural 
results of the previous thorough process, by which the pupil is 
incessantly made to hear and repeat and imitate and translate 
the best ideas of the best writers and the most distinguished 
speakers, and thus enjoy the advantages of a traveller who 
lives in the best society, in order to learn a foreign language. 

The last exercise consists in verifying Jacotot’s favorite 
axiom, that ALL IS IN ALL. 

As soon as the pupil has learned Telemachus in the manner 
stated, he is required to describe, extemporaneously, the par- 
ticular art exhibited by Fenelon in the composition of that 
work. He is next directed to refer other productions of lite- 
rary art to this, and to observe, that the human mind, under 
all circumstances, whatever be its end or means, follows very 
nearly the same route. On this point Jacotot observes, ‘although 
one book does not, strictly speaking, contain all others, yet it 
contains some particulars which are common to all others. It 
contains the starting points of all knowledge, though not the 
full course. The entire amount of human knowledge, inde- 
pendent of repetitions, might be comprehended in a very few 
volumes. This method of instruction tends to confirm the 
correctness of the observation. The proposition, /2/l is in all, 
is, in fact, the fundamental principle of the system; and it is 
because All is in all, that the precept,— Learn something 
thoroughly, and refer everything else to it—leads in practice 
to results so astonishing as those which are the proud trophies 
of the system of Universal Instruction.’ 
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Art. II]. —Inranr Scuoout or Geneva. 


BY J. MONOD. 
No. I. 
Means of Intellectual Developement. 


I. — Lessons From Pictures. 


1. The subject of the picture is simply named. 

2. In naming the subject, especially if it be an object of 
natural history, we can enlarge upon its forms and properties, 
by comparing them with analogous objects. In naming the 
different subjects, we should be careful to explain, minutely and 
clearly, their different parts ; as of an animal, a plant, &c. 

3. When the children are farther advanced, the entire his- 
tory of whatever forms the subject of the picture may be 

ven. 

. 4. Our instructions by means of pictures are attended with 
the greatest success, when conducted in the manner of familiar 
dialogue between the instructer and pupils; allowing them to 
ask questions. Above all, the instructer should not discourage 
those who manifest an ardent curiosity to understand things. 
One principal object with an instructer should be to put chil- 
dren upon the track of asking questions. We think it best, in 
general, to leave children to devise their own method for com- 
municating their thoughts. Even when they are embarrassed, 
we do not often find it useful to aid them much ; for if we do, 
we often assist them to say what they do not feel. 

Methods are employed by others, which we have not yet 
adopted. Wilderspin, in his report on Infant Schools, men- 
tions two, which we will here describe. From a great number 
of pictures from the bible suspended in the chamber, he selects 
one, names the subject, then gives a rod to one of the smallest 
children, requesting him to find the picture and touch it with 
the rod. If he succeed, he returns in great joy, accompanied 
by the cheers and shouts of his little companions, who had 
been on the tenter hooks of expectation, that he would make 
a mistake, to give them an opportunity to rectify it. After this 
the instructer explains the picture in the manner of a dialogue, 
taking care to follow the text of Scripture. 
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Another method of Wilderspin’s is as follows. He divides 
the pictures into series, arranging them according to their kind. 
He gives one series to each class, with a monitor. The first 
monitor then taks four children and leads them to class No. 1, 
when they name all the subjects of the pictures; then pass on 
to another class; while other infants come to replace them at 
No. 1. The children are all led up in succession, so that there 
are a hundred in motion in the hall, naming the different ob- 
jects; and the arrangement is such, that each child names all 
the objects. After a picture has been thus explained to a child, 
it is best to leave it exposed to his view; but he should not 
have too great a number before him at once, and they should 
be changed often. 

The engravings, and the lessons of things, are the best means 
of instruction which can be employed in a school for little 
children, where, in order to speak to the understanding, we must 
engage the senses. Great care should be taken to shew them that 
the picture is not the thing ttself, but only a resemblance or 
representation of the real thing. This caution is more neces- 
sary than many may suppose. Children have sometimes asked 
me, if the animals that they saw were alive! We find that 
the selection of pictures is not a matter of indifference ; for it 
is indispensable that they be faithful representations of the 
object represented. Not only should proportion be carefully 
observed, but the instructer should endeavor to render them 
palpable to the children, by examples level to their capacities, 
such as this : ‘ The animal that you see is four feet in height, 
and would be so high,’ shewing them at the same time how 
high four feet is. 


2. Lessons on Trnes. 


We have patterns of different kinds of wood, with their barks, 
in order to teach children to distinguish them by their color, 
and other different properties. We have remnants of cloth, 
of different colors, to teach them how to distinguish their fine- 
ness of texture, and shades of color. We have a collection of 
stuffed birds, which was presented to our establishment by the 
Museum of Natural History. For some time past we have 
been also engaged in making a collection of such minerals as 
are most common and most useful in the arts. Geometrical 
figures, formed of wood, have also been provided, in order to 
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accustom the children to regularity and accuracy of sight. In 
fine, the trees, plants, and every object in the garden, furnish us 
with subjects for interesting and instructive conversation. 

Some may think there is little use in giving young children 
the knowledge of so many objects, and that it is apt to confuse 
their ideas by overcharging their memories. But we think 
otherwise. Indeed, experience amply proves to us, that this 
method of teaching is highly useful. 1. Because we thus ex- 
tend the limited range of thought. 2. In learning the names 
of objects, they acquire at the same time just ideas of their 
forms, qualities, and relations, as they are placed in full view 
before them. 3. They are forming for themselves a vocabu- 
lary (of which children have great need), in a manner intuitive 
and natural, which is far better than the method of teaching 
words to children before they are able to form any clear or ac- 
curate conceptions of the things the words signify. 

Teaching by sensible objects, or things, has the advantage 
of exercising at once the senses and the intellectual faculties. 
It commands attention ; and, in discovering the uses and rela- 
tions of things, it leads them to reflect, and compare. It serves 
also to exercise the judgment. It gives rise to a great number 
of curious and interesting questions and remarks. 


3. ARITHMETIC. 


As a means of developement, we teach a little arithmetic. 
For this purpose we use the common frame containing twelve 
rods, placed horizontally, upon which little balls play freely ; 
and by this means they understand the combinations of num- 
bers naturally, and as it were by intuition. On each side of the 
frame is a narrow black board, upon which may be written, in 
figures, the number of balls counted. — Exercises in numer- 
ation, by counting and clapping the hands in measure — Re- 
citation of fragments of the multiplication table while marching— 
Counting the pieces of wood, or other objects of a similar nature. 
The principal elementary exercises are addition and subtrac- 
tion with the fingers, in numbers of from one to ten. Finally, 
we exercise their minds upon the simple combinations of num- 
bers applied to objects which interest them, such as nuts and 
marbles.* 


' * Here we think is an obvious inversion of order. The numbering of sen- 
sible objects, we think, should be practised a long time before teaching ab- 
stract numbers. 
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4. Derinition, Anarysis, &c. 


Exercises on words which present some difficulty in pro- 
nunciation. — Correction of vicious or defective habits of 
speech. — Definitions. We teach the children to conjugate 
verbs which apply to their own condition, as, yesterday J sat 
down ; to-day I sit ; to-morrow J shall sit ; I will listen, &c. 
A kind of grammatical or logical analysis of phrases is 
required, of which the children seek out the several parts, 
without using any scientific terms. For example, ‘ A wise 
child listens to the instructions of his father.’ ho listens to 
instruction ? What is that a wise child does? Answer. He listens 
to instruction. What instruction? Answer. That of his father, &c. 


5. Reapine. 


We make instruction in reading, an accessory object only, — 
a means of education. One method which we adopt is to 
take the letters of the alphabet, and arrange them in such a 
manner as to form words. Another method is to write dis- 
tinctly upon a black board, the words which represent a cer- 
tain thing which is exposed to the view of the children, or with 
which they are familiarly acquainted. We also make use of 
pictures adapted to the different reading-lessons. For this pur- 
pose, we form the children into classes. 


6. Exercisrs or Memory. 


We require our children to repeat, every day, the subject of 
the lessons of the preceding day. The hymns are learned b 
singing them. When we wish them to engrave a thing on their 
memories, we cause them to repeat it, all together, with a kind 
of rhythm or measure. 


7. Writinec. 


This is only employed in teaching the children to know and 
distinguish the letters of the alphabet, by tracing them u 
sand. ‘This is a very pleasing employment to them. We 
also furnish them with blackboards and chalk, as a means of 
occupation and amusement, allowing them to trace all the fig- 
ures they can see or think of. 


8. AMUSEMENTS. 


Finally, we have a kind of amusement, which serves to ex- 
ercise their thinking faculties. It is the use of little bricks, or 
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square bits of wood, of different sizes. Squsre or triangular 
bits of colored pasteboard would answer the same purpose, by 
teaching the children to arrange them in a symmetrical man- 
ner. This amusement is called St Helena. Finally, in every- 
thing we do to develope the intellectual faculties, we take great 
care not to fatigue the children. But it is extremely difficult 
to know how to adapt our instruction to the infant capacity. It 
is only by that tact and experience, which is acquired in teach- 
ing, by those who love children, that they can express ideas to 
them in a manner sufficiently simple. It will be found that 
simplicity, clearness, and conciseness, ought to be the basis of our 
instructions. 


Moral Education. 


The author of the work before us next goes on to state his 
opinion, that the native propensity of children to evil is a fact 
which every educator must discover — which will stimulate 
him to increased effort and vigilance, and at the same time will 
prevent his being discouraged by difficulties and failures, for 
which he is prepared. He believes that a permanent and tho- 
rough change of heart can never be produced by education 
alone, without the regenerating influence of the Spirit of God. 
At the same time he maintains that the moral and religious edu- 
cation we receive, is often the very means which God uses to 
bring us back to himself. Moral education, properly under- 
stood, may produce lasting effects. ‘The educator who esti- 
mates it properly, well knows that he is called to sow upon an 
uncultivated soil ; that the seed cannot be expected to spring 
up suddenly ; but that, after a length of time, these instructions 
are revived in the mind, and thus produce the most salu 
results. We have seen examples of lessons which had 
lain forgotten to the mind, returning with great force, under 
circumstances calculated to engrave them deeply on the memo- 
ry. Among the means of instruction, example is regarded as 
the most efficacious. It is principally to avoid the contagion 
of bad example, and submit our infants to the influence of good 
models, that our school is established. We think that children 
educated together under fixed rules, and with the strictest 
watchfulness, will be better educated than if taken individually ; 
but if our watchfulness be diminished, and only a single bad habit 
tolerated, the whole number of children will be immediately in- 
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fected. In the latter case, Infant Schools would be an evil rather 
than a blessing. It is of primary importance, therefore, that 
elementary education be judiciously conducted from the very 
first, and that no habits be tolerated which it might be desira- 
ble to eradicate afterward. ‘To this end we should, in the first 
formation of the school, act upon only a small number of pu- 
pils. 
Moral Developement. 


Under the head of moral habits, we endeavor to form in- 
fants, — 1. To order — 2. To cleanliness — 3. To attention 
—4. To exactness in everything — 5. To docility and obe- 
dience ; to a filial and respectful submission — 6. ‘To veracity 
—7. To justice —8. To plain and decent manners, and 
above all to frank and open conduct. 

1. OrpeEr. 

We have already mentioned our general arrangements for 
local order ; it only remains to treat of our internal regulations 
in the order of the exercises, &c. 

In regard to discipline, we have certain fixed laws, with 
which every child is made acquainted. A relative order is 
exacted in every exercise, for the purpose of accustoming the 
children to general rules, as they will be compelled in after life 
to submit to the laws of society. In their amusements, they 
have entire liberty ; but in the exercises, their wishes are con- 
trolled. We thus endeavor so to form their wills, that finally 
they may be left to themselves in their exercises. 


2. CLEANLINESS. 


Physical cleanliness is of the highest importance. We en- 
deavor to cultivate taste and a regard to cleanliness, by mak- 
ing them see that these qualities are duly appreciated. It is 
obvious that the child who has taste, is distinguished for his 
cleanliness, which we endeavor to encourage in him by giving 
him the care of certain things. He who appears most careful, 
is allowed to collect and arrange in its proper position every- 
thing which he sees out of place. Another has the charge of 
brushing shoes, assisting in putting them on, &c. In this way, 
habits of order and regularity are established in the child ; and 
the example of those who are most distinguished in this respect, 
contributes to form the same habits in those around them. 
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3. ATTENTION. 


In order to gain the attention of the children, we find it ne- 
cessary, in the first place, to require silence. For this purpose 
we use signals, —the bell, and the whistle. If a child has a 
request to make, he raises a hand or thumb; and presently 
makes known his wishes. An affirmative answer is given by a 
similar sign. We also excite attention, by addressing their 
senses in a lively and interesiing manner of teaching, and by 
showing them sensible objects. Silence is exacted in certain 
exercises, and we have one kind of exercise which we call 
lessons in silence, or silent lessons ; to which the children at- 
tend with pleasure, and in which they sometimes excel to an 
astonishing degree for their age. 


4. Exactyess. 


We accustom children to do everything with accuracy and 
precision ; never to do a thing by halves; and to be punctual 
and exact in the performance of their promises and duties. 


5. Docinity anp OBEDIENCE. 


Docility in our pupils is cultivated by conversing familiarly 
with them on their amusements; and sometimes giving them 
advice ; and especially by doing this in a pleasant and friendly 
tone of voice. We ought to command children in regard to 
things only which they are able to do. By avoiding the fre- 
quent use of a commanding tone, whilst we invariably exact 
obedience to an order when given, we may secure great influ- 
ence over the wills of children. We may obtain by a look, or 
by a sign, what it would be often difficult to obtain by any other 
means. Obstinacy is nearly the only fault for which we con- 
fine a child to the cell of reflection. We think it desirable to 
avoid giving place to a tendency to obstinacy, for fear of 
strengthening it by exercise ; and to endeavor to repress it, 
whenever it shews itself in a positive manner. In short, we 
repeat, that an agreeable manner and entire self-control go 
very far in the management of children. If the educator dis- 

lays a mind free from irritation or partiality, he will scarce- 
ly fail of securing the respect of his pupils. Children have 
a very lively sense of right and wrong, and a natural respect 
for everything which appears to them conformable to strict 
justice. 
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6. Veraciry. 


It is an established rule with us, not to expose the veracity 
of the children, in cases where it would be for their self-inter- 
est to dissemble. The instructer does not require them to con- 
fess a fault which he has seen committed, for this would present 
a strong temptation to falsehood. By being watchful on this 
point, and by paying no attention to tales, we shall spare the 
child many exposures of his feeble virtue. He ought to know 
that if he conceals the truth, and excuses himself, punishment 
will infallibly take place ; and that, on the contrary, if he owns 
his fault, he is more likely to be forgiven. We ought to make 
it our aim to induce the child to tell the truth, rather than pre- 
vent him from lying. We should even be sparing in the use of 
the word lying ; and we think it would be well for the child 
never to hear it pronounced. 


Art. IV.—Inrvirive Instruction. — No. Ill. 


In the preceding lesson, the pupil was made familiar with 


the schoolroom as an object of the senses — The mind is natu- 
rally led to the school for whose reception it is intended, and to 
a course of intellectual observation, which may be conducted 
in the following order. 

1. Design of schools, teacher, scholars, school-fellows — 2. 
Enumeration of the apparatus or means of learning in the school, 
with the articles necessary for the scholars — 3. Seeing, hear- 
ing, speaking ; the principal means by which mankind acquire 
knowledge. Importance of speech to social life-—4. Proper 
conduct of the scholar, with respect to acquiring knowledge ; 
towards his teacher ; towards his schoolfellows. 


Outline of the Lessons. 


1. The principal reasons why children go to school are easily 
understood. It is even expressed in the names, teacher and 
scholar. The teacher, instructer, or master teaches ; the schol- 
ars learn. Charles is the scholar of the teacher ; Adolphus is 
his schoolfellow ; for Charles and Adolphus learn together in 
the same school. 
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2. A part of the apparatus of learning consists in the furni- 
ture of the room, which has been already enumerated ; but it 
should be mentioned again here, in reference to the means of 
teaching. ‘There are two kinds of apparatus for learning ; the 
common, belonging to the school, and the individual, belonging 
to the particular scholar. 

Use of the articles. Upon the black board, or wall slate, 
we can write, draw, &c., and afterwards we can rub it out with 
the sponge. ‘The teacher shows the reading table, which con- 
sists of large letters, that can be hung upon the wall. From 
the reading table we are taught to read. ‘Thus all the appara- 
tus is described. We use pencils and pens for writing. We 
read in books. ‘The principal parts of a book are the binding, 


leaves, lines, and letters. Paper is used for writing. Color of 


paper. 
3. The progress thus far is easy. 'The teacher now directs 
some of the children to shut their eyes, and stop their ears, for 


a short time; and asks whether all the apparatus which they 


have been examining, would be of any use without the help of 


their eyes and ears. ‘They readily perceive how impossible it 
would be for them to learn anything in school, without the use 
of eyes and ears, as well as without hands for writing, and with- 
out speech for communicating ideas. 

We dwell particularly on the use of speech, in order to in- 
terest children in the dry process of teaching reading. ‘The 
following is a specimen. 

‘ Children, you have probably seen some men, and some 
children, who could not speak. You felt very sorry for them, 
and were grieved at their misfortune ; you pitied them. Why 
did you pity them? It is because speech would be of great 
service to them ; and you feel as if you could hardly do any- 
thing if you could not talk. If you wish your parents to give 
you an apple or a pear, what do you do to obtain it? You 
speak and ask for it. If you could not talk, what would you 
do? You have heard or seen something that pleased you, and 
you would be glad to tell it to your brother, sister, or school- 
fellow; if you could not speak, how could you tell them? 
Only think how much pleasure you take in talking, in hearing 
others speak, and in telling your thoughts to each other. What 
part of your body do you use in speaking.’ Here the teacher 
calls their attention to his mouth, and articulates single words 
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to shew the use of the tongue, lips, teeth, &c., with a view to 
give an idea of the principal organs of speech. 

‘Now, children, those people who cannot speak, either have 
defects in some of these organs, or, what is more common, 
they have some difficulty in their ears, so that they cannot 
hear, and learn words, and their meaning. ‘There are per- 
sons who can speak, and yet we have to ask them to repeat 
their words two or three times, before we can understand 
them. What is the matter? They do not speak clearly and 
plainly. But why not? Because they were never taught, 
or never attended to instruction. You are sent to school to 
learn to speak clearly and intelligibly. 

‘ Besides, there are people who can speak plainly and readily, 
and are yet often so placed, that their speech is of no use, in 
making those whom they wish to converse with understand 
them. You will easily see what | mean. Suppose you should 
wish to talk to your mother. You cannot do it; but why? If 
those who love one another, and wish to converse together are 
a great way apart, what can they do to understand each others’ 
thoughts? They can write what they think. ‘They can put 
the signs of their thoughts on paper. Do you know what these 
signs are called? It is necessary for the person who writes, 
and the one who receives the writing, to understand the signs. 

‘ Here, in this book, on this page, is a pretty story that would 
please you. Read it. But, you will say, I cannot read; you 
must read it for me. It is necessary for you to learn to read for 
yourself; for often you cannot have any one to read for you, and it 
would be a great trouble to have to look up somebody, every 
time a word is to be read. Indeed, it is so difficult, that no 
one can know much, who cannot read. You come to school, 
to learn to read, —so that you can understand what is in good 
books, and what your distant friends say to you in writing. Re- 
peat after me—In school we learn to speak —In school we 
learn to read — In school we learn to write. We have already 
begun to write ; to-morrow we will begin to learn reading.’ 

4. In this manner, the obligations and duties of scholars are 
developed. ‘The teacher can here, if he pleases, establish his 
course of school regulations, which he will afterwards introduce 
in form, as school laws. ‘ Children! you have come to school 
to learn things, which will be necessary to you through your 
whole lives. I am your teacher —I desire your good — and 
I wish to have you learn much that is good. What do you 
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believe that I desire of you? I love you; what ought I to 
expect from you? Repeat distinctly after me — Children 
should love their teacher. Why should they love him? Be- 
cause he loves them — because he desires their good. You 
do not always know of yourselves, what is for your good, and 
what is useful ; I must teach it to you. I cannot do this, un- 
less you are obedient. What must I therefore desire of you? 
Repeat after me — Children must obey their teacher. You 
come here to learn, not to play. 1 will try to make your learn- 
ing as pleasant as possible. But you must try, too, if you ex- 
pect to learn anything. If you are not constantly diligent, and 
do-not attend to the subjects that I propose to you, you can 
learn but very little. What do I expect of you? I will tell 
you, and you may repeat it after me.’ 

The instructer then states their principal duties in short sen- 
tences as before, which are repeated by the whole class togeth- 
er. Many valuable ideas are thus acquired and impressed on 
the mind and memory by this exercise of repeating together 
short sentences, and wise sayings. For example ;— Obey your 
teachers, and follow them, for they watch over your souls — 
Children should be attentive-—they should be orderly and 
pleasant — they should come to school in season — they should 
not willingly stay away from school— they should be good- 
humored, kind, and obliging to one another, &c. In this way 
they will learn why a particular course of conduct is required 
of them. 

Presuming that they have already been taught something of 
the Gospel and of Christ at home, reference to him and his 
love will be very useful to excite them to good conduct. Short 
hymns, or sentences in verse, should be recited by the teacher, 
and repeated by the scholars— adapted to the capacities of 
children in such a manner as to cultivate their minds and exer- 
cise the powers of speech. 
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Art. V.— RenssEvaer Scuoot, at Troy, New York. 


We have received from our correspondent a pamphlet, which enables us 
to give the account we have promised of the Rensselaer School of Troy. 


Tue founder and patron of this institution is the Honorable 
Stephen Van Rensselaer. It was opened in January, 1825, 
under the care of a president and two professors. 

The object of this school, as stated in the act of incorpora- 
tion, and by the founder, ‘is to qualify teachers for instructing 
youth in villages and in common school districts, belonging to 
the class of farmers and mechanics, by lectures or otherwise, 
in the application of the most important principles of experi- 
mental chemistry, natural philosophy, natural history, and prac- 
tical mathematics, to agriculture, domestic economy, the arts, 
and manufactures ;’ thus giving instruction ‘ in the application 
of science to the common purposes of life.’ 

The institution has hitherto been chiefly sustained by Mr 
Van Rensselaer, at an expense of more than $20,000. ‘The 
fees from the students have afforded but little aid; not enough, 
indeed, to pay the cost of the apparatus and materials employ- 
ed in experiments, and the salary of assistants. ‘The institution 
is furnished by the founder with a scientific library, chemical 
and philosophical apparatus, instruments for teaching land-sur- 
veying, and other branches of practical mathematics, which are 
useful to the agriculturist, the machinist, and to other artists. 
Separate and convenient rooms are also provided for instruc- 
tion in natural philosophy, natural history, the common opera- 
tions in chemistry; and a room for the analysis of soils, 
manures, minerals, and animal and vegetable matter. 

The following extract presents what are deemed the charac- 
teristics of the school. 

‘1. The most distinctive character in the plan of the school, consists in 
giving the pupil the place of teacher, in all his exercives. From schools, or 
colleges, where the higher branches are taught, to the common village 
schools, the teacher always improves himself more than he does his pupils. 
Being under the necessity of relying upon his own resources, and of 
making every subject his own, he becomes an adept, as a matter of necessi- 
ty. Taking advantage of this principle, the students of Rensselaer school 
learn, by giving experimental and demonstrative lectures. 

‘2. In every branch of learning, the pupil begins with its practical appli- 


cation, and is introduced to a knowledge of elementary principles from time 
to time, as his progress requires. After visiting a bleaching factory, he 
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returns to the laboratory and produces chlorine gas, and experiments upon 
it, until he is familiar with all the elementary principles appertaining to 
that curious substance. After seeing the process of tanning, he enters the 
laboratory with most ardent zeal for a knowledge of the principles upon 
which the tanner’s operations depend; and generally, by this method, a 
strong desire to study an elementary shea is excited, by bringing his 
labours to a point where he perceives the necessity of it, coh its direct ap- 
plication to a useful purpose. * 

‘3. Corporeal exercise is not only necessary for the health of students, but 
for qualifying them for the business of life. When such exercises are 
chosen by students, they are not always judiciously ‘selected. Such exer- 
cises as running, jumping, climbing, scufiling, and the like, are calculated 
to detract from that dignity of deportment and carriage, which becomes a 
man of science. Therefore a system of exercises is adopted at this school, 
which, while it improves the health, also improves the mind, and excludes 
those vulgarisms, which are too often habitual among students. Such ex- 
ercises as land-surveying, general engineering, collecting and preserving 
specimens in botany, mineralogy, and zoology, examining workshops and 
factories, watching the progress of agricultural operations, making experi- 
ments upon nutritious matters proper for vegetables, &c., are made the 
duties of students as afternoon amusements.’ 


The soundness of these great principles will be generally 
conceded ; and there can be no doubt that their application 
will render the progress of the mind more rapid, and more 
agreeable, and more thorough. It is with some surprise that 
we find the*first principle claimed, elsewhere, as original and 
peculiar. We do not wish to detract from the merit of its ap- 
plication in a particular institution. But it is as old as the 
adage, 

‘ Teaching we learn end giving we retain.’ 

[t was inculeated and practised in the school of our childhood. 
It was urged as a prominent argument for the system of mutual 
instruction. We found the same plan in operation before the 
establishment of this institution, in the school of Prof. Pillans 
of Edinburgh, and in others abroad ; and the late editor of the 
Journal of Education observes, that it was employed by Pro- 
fessor Jardine, in the University of Glasgow, nearly half a 
century since. 

The progress from practice to theory, from facts to princi- 
ples, is the very course prescribed by the true spirit of the 
inductive system, and the best means of exciting that interest 


* This scheme of first awakening and then gratifying curiosity, is adopt- 
ed in all branches. In learning land-surveying, the student should be 
first taken into the field, and then shown how to use the compass and the 
chain, and then to plat his survey and measure the superficial areas. The 
mathematical rules should be explained te him from time to time, as his 
own gs eg operations demand. When thus made familiar with the 
objects of his study, he will pursue it with a zeal bordering on enthusiasm 
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in study, which is a more effectual stimulus than hope or fear, 
and whose influence is so fully established in the institutions of 
Fellenberg. ‘The combination of corporeal exercise, will give 
additional vigor both to body and mind. We regret, however, 
to see any countenance given to that ridiculous prejudice or 
vanity which regards running, jumping, &c. as derogatory to 
the ‘ dignity of a man of science,’ and to find the effort made, 
to present the free exercise of the limbs as degrading, by asso- 
ciating it with scuffing. This prejudice is gradually wearing 
away, and we hope so liberal an institution will not aid in per- 
petuating it. We hope the pupils of the Rensselaer school 
will acquire sufficient knowledge of anatomy and physiology to 
be satisfied that their limbs and muscles were made for action ; 
and that the very feeling of vivacity which pervades and ani- 
mates them in the period of youth, is the indication that the 
free and rapid motions to which they are impelled, are among 
the best means of securing their complete and healthy develop- 
ment, and rendering them capable of long continued and vigor- 
ous action. Indeed we cannot but suggest the addition of a 
popular course of anatomy and physiology to the list of studies, 
as highly desirable ; and as one of the most impoftant applica- 
tions of science to practical life, both in reference to animals 


and men. 
The following is the order of exercises in this institution. 


The year is divided into 17 sub-terms of three weeks each; leaving one 
interval week at the end of July. These sub-terms are numbered from the 
third Wednesday in November. 

Students enter at the beginning of any sub-term, and are divided into 
small classes or sections ; every section of students completes a subject, or 
a definite division of a subject, every sub-term ; and enters upon a new one 
every succeeding sub-term. By this method an opportunity is afforded for 
a student to review, by attending the exercises of every section, which fol- 
lows his own, as a spectator; and he is not encumbered with more than one 
subject at the same time. 

uring the Winter Lecturinc Term, which begins the third Wednes- 
day in November, and contains four sub-terms, the students lecture by sec- 
tions, each fifteen times in each sub-term, on the following subjects :—Men- 
tal philosophy, logic, moral philosophy, national policy, etymology, rhetoric, 
se Aer geography deduced from geology, and civil geography deduced 
rom history. The sections commence with different subjects, and they 
change lecture rooms and subjects every sub-term, until the whole circle of 
subjects is completed by every section. Those elementary principles of 
mathematics which are essential in practical mensuration, surveying, and 
engineering, are attended to from time to time, in the afternoon. 

uring the Winter Reapine Terw, or fifth sub-term, beginning in Feb- 
ruary, the students read in the reading room or visit their friends. 

During the Serine Experimentar Term, beginning in March, and con- 
taining four sub-terms, students lecture by sections, as in the winter term, 
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on natural philosophy, geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, and chemistry ; 
illustrating every lecture with experiments or specimens, and making re- 
ferences to their application to agriculture, to the arts, and to other useful 
purposes. Land-surveying and engineering are attended to practically, from 
time to time, in the afternoon ; and also the examination of farms and 
gardens. 

During the Travettine Term, beginning the last of June, and contain- 
ing two sub-terms, the students travel to collect specimens for their own 
use, and to improve themselves in practical geology, mineralogy, botany, 
zoology, and eaesnerring. “ 

During the Reapinc Weex, in the last of July, the students read in the 
reading room, arrange their specimens, or visit their friends. 

In the Fart Experimentat Term, which begins in the early part of 
August, and contains four sub-terms, the students lecture by sections, as in 
the winter term, on chemistry, geology, botany, and experimental philoso- 
phy. Land-surveying and engineering are attended to practically from 
time to time, in the afternoon ; also the examination of factories. 

Commencement is held on the last day of this term. 

During the Fart Reapine Term, beginning the last of October, the 
students read in the reading room, or visit their friends. 

The Charges are as follows — For tuition, each sub-term, $2 624 — Lec- 
turing exercises, each sub-term, $1— Chemical exercises (which are con- 
fined to the 9th and 10th sub-terms), $6 each sub-term. In addition to 
this, those who make the Erie tour, which extends to Niagara Falls, pay an 
additional fee of $30. The substitution tour, as it is called, is $15. The 
Connecticut river and Helderberg tours alone, are $8. Students may de- 
cide, by majority, whether to pay the above fees, or pay their own expenses. 
In the latter case, the travelling expenses of one teacher will be included. 

Board is of the plainest kind, which is best adapted to health, and in the 
institution, is charged at $ 2. 


During the last year, a separate building was erected for a 
Junior branch of the institution, to include those who are too 
young to take a part with pupils of maturer years, They 
are to be charged with the common tuition fee of $2 62 1-2 a 
sub-term. When they become qualified to give experimental 
and demonstrative lectures, they are to be transferred to the 
Senior department. 

Those students who go through the whole course of studies 
and exercises prescribed at this institution, are honored with 
what is called the Rensselaer degree. A diploma thus con- 


* This is a season of great interest. The principal tour is from the school to 
the Eighteen-Mile Creek, on Lake Erie, west of Buffalo, and to Ithica, Os- 
wego, and Niagara. As a substitute for this tour, when the circumstances 
of the students do not admit of the expense, three shorter excursions are 
made; one from the school to Connecticut river; another from the school 
to the Helderberg ; and another from the school to Carbondale, Penn., and 
the south shore of Amboy bay, N. J. They are even sometimes permitted 
to omit all but the Connecticut river and Helderberg tours ; but it is not 
without extreme reluctance, that the President excuses a student from the 
whole of a series of exercises so fruitful of practical and experimental 
knowledge, in natural science. 
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ferred, constitutes the graduate a perpetual member of the Rens- 
selaer school, and entitles him to the privilege of attending 
lectures and the reading room gratuitously, until he shall resign, 
or be expelled for immoral or dishonorable conduct. He is 
obliged to give an account of himself to the trustees, at least 
once in three years. 

The whole number who.have graduated at this school is 48. 
Of these, 25 are Lecturers, 2 Engineers, and the remainder 
are devoted to various occupations. Of the non-graduates, 76 
in number, there are 26 Lecturers, 3 Engineers, and the rest in 
other employments. 

In further commendation of the institution, it is stated by the 
professors in the pamphlet before us, that its pupils are now ap- 
plying its principles, from Canada to Georgia, and that the 
school does not furnish competent instructers, sufficient for one 
half of the respectable calls received. 

It will be perceived, from the account we have given, that 
the main object of this school is one of the highest importance 
— the application of science to the common purposes of life — 
and the formation of teachers, who shall diffuse knowledge of 
this kind. It is a branch of that great system of means of 
education, comprising Schools of the Arts and Lyceums, Insti- 
tutes, &c., which is spreading rapidly over Europe and Ameri- 
ca. We rejoice at the munificence which sustains it; and we 
would present it as an example, to those who have not learned 
the happiness derived from such modes of employing wealth. 
We are happy to find that others are springing up of the same 
kind. In confining itself, however, chiefly to the higher branch- 
es of natural science, it still leaves to be supplied, the urgent 
want which we have formerly presented, not of one seminary, 
but of many, on the plan described in our last number, intend- 
ed to prepare teachers in the very elements of knowledge, to 
give the first lesson to the infant, and to lead on the child in 
the indispensable branches of instruction by a course at once 
simple, natural, and effectual, and promoting alike the im- 
provement of the mind and the-heart. Cannot a Van Rensse- 
laer be found, who will adopt the same noble principle of liber- 
ality, and establish an institution on a similar basis for this great 
and important purpose, in every State in the Union? We are 
gratified to find that a school of this kind is already organised 
at Andover, Mass., under the direction of Mr Hall, whose qual- 
ifications are so well attested by his excellent lectures ; and we 
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look for the happiest results. We are glad to see, also, that 
other institutions are adopting this as a part of their object. 
But we are still persuaded that until there are many institutions 
whose single object is to educate teachers, we shall have few 
that are competent, and almost none that are completely quali- 
Jied, for the arduous, the important station of elementary instruc- 
tion. 





Art. V1. — Composition 1n ScHooLs. 
Prepared for the Annals of Education. 


We are gratified that we can present, in the following article, the in- 
dependent testimony of one experienced in instruction and distinguished 
for success, in confirmation of the principles advanced in several articles 
on the subject of Reading Lessons and composition, and in the extracts on 
Intuitive Instruction, in former numbers. We earnestly recommend them 
to the attention of parents as well as teachers, who may thus do much, at 
leisure moments, in developing the minds of their ddlirn, and teaching 
them in the most simple mode, the art of expressing their ideas in writing. 

Amonc the branches of study, in a proper course of educa- 
tion, Composition ranks high in importance. By Composition is 
meant, combining and arranging our ideas, clothing them in lan- 
guage, and expressing them by writing. It may answer more 
purposes than almost any other study. Geography, natural 
history, and astronomy, make us acquainted with the works of 
nature ; history gives us an acquaintance with mankind ; mathe- 
matics disciplines the attention and cultivates the reasoning 
powers ; grammar and rhetoric improve our language ; natural 
philosophy reveals the laws by which matter is governed ; and 
intellectual philosophy unfolds to our view the human mind. 
All of these are embraced more or less in Composition. 

Composition seems to be to the mind, what the power of di- 
gestion is to the body. It prepares the intellectual food to sup- 
ply and nourish the various secretions of the mind. This food 
is incorporated with the intellectual system, and becomes a part 
of itself. The intellectual economy has been as little under- 
stood as the animal, from the ignorance of both of which, 
great evils have arisen. Inattention to this economy does not 
destroy the mind, but it retards its growth, and greatly dimin- 
ishes its happiness. 
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It is probably owing to ignorance of the laws, which govern 
the human mind, that composition has been so much neglected 
and abused by teachers, and, consequently, dreaded and ab- 
horred by scholars. Many scholars and even teachers do 
not seem to understand that Composition is only writing in- 
stead of speaking our thoughts. Indeed they seem almost to 
forget, that it is the expression of thoughts at all; for subjects 
are not unfrequently selected, upon which neither teacher nor 
scholar has scarcely a single idea — subjects which would puz- 
zle the brain of a metaphysician ; such as Education, Memory, 
Judgment, Virtue, Benevolence, Temperance, Charity, Im- 
provement of Time, Improvement of the Mind, Decision of 
Character, &c. &c. 

This practice is probably the parent of the notion, that Com- 
position is a kind.of mystery; that it is above the capacity of 
all except a few favored ones, who perhaps possess some magi- 
cal skill. Some imagine, that in order to write Composition, 
they must take a subject that no one ever thought or heard of ; 
that they must express ideas that never entered another’s*mind ; 
that they must, if possible, use a different dialect, or it cannot 
be their own. ‘Those of this class, who possess a good -share 
of perseverance, have endeavored to write according to their 
best knowledge of the subject, and the result has been, that 
their compositions are made up of a few disconnected sentences, 
and nearly as destitute of sentiment as of connexion. Some, 
less ingenuous, have yielded to the temptation to practice pla- 
giarism, rather than be delinquent. Others have abandoned 
themselves to indolence, or have wasted all their mental ener- 
gies in fruitless anxiety, and have entirely failed. Thousands, 
according to their own undisputed testimony, have uniformly 
begged a release from the task, and if not regularly excused 
by their teacher, have unjustifiably taken the liberty to excuse 
themselves. Some have pleaded the ground of incapacity — 
a ground, which they would be reluctant to admit under other 
circumstances. 

How many hours and days of anxiety and unhappiness has 
the course of Composition pursued in our schools occasioned ! 
How often have Composition days been anticipated with sighs 
and tears; as days of Egyptian darkness, and in an intellectual 
sense, spent like those memorable days, not one moving from 
his place, the mind remaining stationary, as it regards im- 
provement, and surrounded with darkness, which is felt. 
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The evil consequences resulting from such a system of Com- 
position, are beginning to be perceived and deprecated ; and 
it is hoped that this vestige of the dark ages is giving place to 
reason and common sense. The dense night-fogs of supersti- 
tion are beginning to disperse, and the dawn of a brighter day 
is visible in our intellectual horizon. Compositivn is beginning 
to be taught on the principles of the human mind, as every 
science should be, if improvement is desired and expected. 
Instead of having a subject given, and no time allotted for 
writing, or only half a day, in which the scholar is secluded 
from that intercourse with other minds which might elicit 
some ideas, Composition is made an every-day study, and 
receives regular attention from the teacher, as much as any 
other exercise. Subjects are selected, with which the scholars 
are familiar, and about which they can converse. This fur- 
nishes them with a fund of ideas, which they do not find 
difficult to clothe in language. ‘The grand difficulty in writing 
composition, has been and still is, to a lamentable extent, des- 
titution of ideas. ‘The universal complaint is, ‘1 cannot think 
of anything in the world to write.’ But furnish them with 
subjects, with which they are familiarly acquainted, and the 
ground for this complaint is removed. If they can converse 
about the subject, they will learn to write their conversation, 
which is in fact Composition. Making Composition an every- 
day study, the teacher devoting some time regularly to the ex- 
ercise, having the scholars read their productions before the 
class, and conversing on the subject for the next lesson, are 
circumstances which conspire to excite an interest in the minds 
of the scholars, which is very essential. Interest is the main- 
spring in Composition. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF A PLAN FOR TEACHING COMPOSITION. 


The following plan for teaching Composition has been prac- 
tised with success. ‘The exercises are both amusing and im- 
proving. ‘They are designed for those, who are commencing 
Composition ; but they are also profitable for those who are con- 
siderably advanced. 

In the first exercises, the teacher presents some object to the 
class, possessing a definite quality. Presenting this to some 
one of the senses, recalls other objects possessing a similar 
quality, upon the principle of association. This quality should 
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be addressed to the sense of sight, as objects presented to that 
sense, attract the attention more than those presented to the 
other senses. The object at first presented, has but one qual- 
ity suited to attract much notice, as color; for the taste and 
smell, if prominent, would so engross the attention, that it would 
have a tendency to render the ideas vague and indefinite. ‘Two 
or three objects possessing a similar quality, are presented in 
succession, that the attention of the class may not be diverted 
to the object, instead of the quality. ‘The quality should be very 
familiar, and there should be a variety of objects possessing 
the same quality. 

The teacher presents a dandelion to the class, and says, This 
dandelion is yellow, you may all look at it carefully, and see 
just how it looks. It has a very beautiful color. ‘There is a 
piece of calico; that is of the same color. Here is an orange, 
and this is yellow too. Can you think of anything else, that is 
yellow? As soon as you can think of something that is yellow, 
you may raise your hands. Very soon all, or nearly all the 
hands are raised. 

What do you think of that is yellow, Eliza? 

The ribbon on mamma’s bonnet is yellow. 

What do you think of, Susan? 

The sunflower is yellow. 

Will you tells us what you thought of, Mary ? 

My teacher’s gold watch is yellow. 

You may each of you write the name and the color of one 
thing that has been mentioned. As soon as you have written, 
you may raise your hands. 

When all have written and raised their hands, the teacher 
calls upon them to read what they have written. 

When all have read, the teacher says to them, I should like 
to have each of you think of something that is yellow, that has 
not been mentioned, and write it as you did before. Assoon as 
you have thought of something, and written it, you may raise 
your hands. When all have raised their hands, the teacher 
calls upon them to read as before. They are all deeply inter- 
ested, and it is not very difficult for them to think of something 
that is yellow, and it is easy for them to write it. If any have 
not learned to write, they only repeat the word. 

The teacher is always careful not to continue an exercise till 
the class become fatigued, lest they should lose their interest ; 
considering it more judicious to leave the subject, while the 
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pupils have an ardent desire to pursue it still further, because, 
in this case, they will anticipate the next exercise with pleasure ; 
whereas, if they have lost their interest in the first lesson, they 
will look forward to it with dread. 

The length of the exercise varies according to the age and 
capacity of the scholars. 

The next exercise is a kind of classification of vegetables. 
The teacher presents an apple to the class, and says: ‘* Apples 
grow on trees. Can you think of any other fruit, that grows 
on trees? As soon as you can think of one kind, you may raise 
your hands.” The teacher calls upon them to mention it. 

Scholars. Peaches grow on trees. Pears grow on trees. 
Cherries grow on trees. Butternuts grow on trees. Some 
Mulberries grow on trees. 

They mention all they can recollect, however unlike in their 
form or nature, and afterwards write, and read as before. Other 
questions are treated in a similar manner, as: 

What fruits grow on vines ? 

What on bushes? 

What plants are cultivated for the roots? 

What for the leaves? 

What for the seeds? 

The seeds of what plants grow in pods, or sacks, like beans? 

What seeds grow on the top of the stalk, like wheat? 

What like caraway? 

What like beets ? 

What trees are cultivated for the timber? 

What for the fruit ? 

What for both timber and fruit, &c. &c. 

If the scholars desire it, the teacher gives them a question 
to consider out of school. This furnishes them with an interesting 
topic for conversation. 


The next exercise includes a more minute description of 
objects. ‘These are also made a subject of conversation in the 
class, before writing. The scholars either write on the spot, as 
in the preceeding exercises, or at their rooms. Sometimes 
they write what they can in school, and after they return to 
their rooms, revise and correct what they have written, and add 
other ideas if they please. 

These descriptions, whether written in school or at home, are 
read before the class at some succeeding exercise. Reading 
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these descriptions produces no more excitement, than a com- 
mon reading exercise. Whien a description is read, the 
scholars are called upon to mention any excellences or defects 
they have observed. ‘This is done in such a way as to promote 
good feeling, and the scholars consider it as one of the most 
interesting and improving parts of the exercise. Some have 
remarked, that their interest was double what it would other- 
wise have been. 

If practicable, a specimen of the object to be described is 
exhibited to the class. If not practicable, the scholars are as- 
sisted in forming as clear conceptions of the object as possible. 
In most, or all cases, they must necessarily exercise their powers 
of conception. For instance, the currant bush is the subject for 
description ; the flower and fruit are not in perfection at the 
same time, and they must form a conception of one or the 
other, in order to give a full description. 

While the object for description is before the class, the 
teacher asks questions like the following, which are answered 


orally by the scholars, aided, if necessary, by the teacher. 


Grass. 


What plant is this, that you hold in your hands? 

Where does it grow ? 

Is it very common ? 

Is it cultivated, or does it grow spontaneously ? 

For what is it useful ? 

What animals feed on it? 

Do any other creatures feed on it, beside cows, horses, and sheep ? 

Mention all the creatures you can think of, that feed on grass. 

Is grass suitable for food in its natural state, or is it necessary to prepare 
it, as we do potatoes ? 

Is it necessary to gather the grass for the animals, or can they gather it 
for themselves, when it is growing? 

How do they get it? 

Do they pull it up by the roots, when they eat it ? 

Why not? 

Whose wisdom does that display ? 

Does grass continue growing throughout the year ? 

On what do the cattle and sheep feed, in those parts of the year when it 
does not grow ? 

What is hay ? 

How is it prepared ? 

How is it cut down? 

Describe the knife or scythe with which it is cut. 

Who cuts or mows it ? 

What is the first thing they do to it, after it is mowed ? 

If it does not get sufficiently dry the first day, or if it rains, what do they 
then do with it? 

When it is sufficiently dried, what is done with it ? 
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How is it removed to the barn? 

What would be the consequence, if the grass were not sufficiently dried, 
before it was placed in the barn? 

Of which are animals most fond, hay or fresh grass ? 

What part of grass is eaten, the leaves or the stem, or are both eaten ? 

Which do animals prefer ? 

When animals feed on growing grass, which do they select ? 

Which grow first, the leaves or the stems? 

Is it as good for food before, as it is after it is ripe ? 

In what state is it, when it is cut down and dried for hay ? 

Is grass cut from the same roots, more than once during the same season? 

Does the grass ripen again, before it is cut the second time ? 

What is it called, when it is cut before it is ripe ? 

What color is grass ? 

What is the form of the leaves ? 

Compare them with something that you frequently see ? 

When grass first sprouts in the spring, how many leaves grow from one 
root? . 

Does the number of leaves increase as the season advances ? 

When grass is ripe how may leaves are there sometimes on one stalk ? 

Do the roots of grass die in the fall, or do they live through the winter, 
and grow again the next year? 

Do they live more than two years?— When the roots of plants live 
more than two years, they are called perennial. 

How high is grass, when it is ripe and ready to be mowed ? 

Does grass have flowers, like other plants ? 

There is a great variety in grasses, and as great a variety in the form and 
color of their flowers. Will you mention some of the different kinds of grass, 

What color is the flower of the meadow grass ? — Of the blue-eyed grass ? 
—Of the herd’s grass ?— Of the quaking grass ?— Of the fancy grass? — 
Of the grasses in the western prairies ? 

Describe the flowers of the esti grass. 

Has the herd’s grass single flowers growing on the end of the stem like 
the lily ; or has it a great number growing around one stem, like the wheat ? 

How large is the head or bunch of flowers of the herd’s grass ? 

Is this hard or soft ? 

About the time this head has attained its growth, a great number of little 
threads hang out, of different lengths, with something on the end of them 
like little feathers; what color are these feathers ? 

What does this head contain after the flowers have dropped off ? 

How large and long is this stalk ? 

This head is quite heavy for such a little stalk; why does it not break 
when the wind blows? 

What kind of stem has it, woody or herbaceous ? 

Do we see this kind of grass as plenty in pastures as in meadows ? 

Does it grow spontaneously in meadows, or do farmers sow the seeds to 
have it grow? 

What do the seeds resemble ? 

Is grass useful for any other purpose, except that of food for cattle ? 

Describe the grass of which bonnets are made. 

Is its stalk similar to the herd’s grass? 

In what respects different ? 

What do the blossoms resemble? A tassel. — What color? 

Where does it grow most abundantly, in pastures or in meadows ? 

What encloses the stems and flowers of grass, previous to their release 
from confinement, and a part of the stem afterward ? 

What is the color of the stem, beneath this sheath ? 
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What appearance do the herd’s and bonnet grass give the fields, in a time 
of drought ? 

Are cattle fond of these dry stalks ? 

What other kinds of grass can you mention ? 

What is the color of fancy grass ? 

What other name is sometimes given it? Why so called? 

What is a peculiar characteristic of this grass ? 

What is the size and form of the leaves, in comparison with other kinds of 
grass ? 

Color and form of the blossom ? 

_ it grow spontaneously like some other grasses, or is it cultivated, or 

? 


Where do we usually find it growing ? 

Do animals feed upon it commonly, as upon other grass ? 

What kinds of grass in prairies ? 

Is it as fine and soft, as it is in our pastures and meadows? 

To what height does it sometimes grow in prairies ? 

What animals feed on it in some prairies ? 

Of what other use is grass, beside furnishing food for animals ? 

It spreads a soft carpet for the repose of weary animals. It formsa veil 
to cover the otherwise rugged face of nature. Its color is most grateful to 
our organs of vision, and is especially adapted to preserve them. 

Can you think of any passages of scripture where grass is mentioned ? 

Mention texts of scripture, in which the frailty of man is compared with 
grass. 


After the scholars have answered questions, similar to the 
foregoing, they are called upon to repeat all the ideas, which 
have been expressed, that they can recollect, and also, if they 
think of any others, that have not been mentioned, they are re- 

uested to express them. They are requested to state any 
dicen respecting grass in other countries, that they know, and 
to relate such anecdotes, as would be applicable. 

As the subject is not given to the scholars previous to the 
exercises in the class, it is not expected, they can answer all 
the questions proposed. Those which the scholars cannot 
answer, are uniformly answered by the teacher. ‘The teacher 
makes incidental remarks, and relates such anecdotes as would 
be interesting to the class. 

After this is accomplished, they write their ideas of grass in 
their own language. Some descriptions, written on this plan, 
are very definite and interesting, and contain much valuable in- 
formation. ‘This exercise cultivates the taste, and inspires a 
love for the works of nature. 
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Art. VII.— Laneuace or Inrancy. No. IL. 
By 'T. H. Gatvauper. 


In a former essay, I endeavored to show the importance of 
cultivating a command over the countenance, as one of the means 
to be employed in developing the intellectual and moral powers 
of children, and in exercising government over them. I now 
proceed to some further illustrations of the same subject. 

Every mother knows, how soon and how easily she can pro- 
duce a smile on the face of her infant, by giving a similar ex- 
pression to her own countenance. This is the first step in 
education. ‘The next is, to attract the attention of the child by 
pleasant tones of the voice, which it is absolutely astonishing to 
see the little one attempt to imitate, even when buta few weeks 
old, and thus, as the nurse says, to tell its little story. Let a 
frown darken the countenance of the parent, or a scowl indicate 
displeasure, or a harsh tone of voice be addressed to the child, 
and, as if by instinct, it immediately discovers emotions of pain 
and fear. And when the child grows somewhat older, how often 
we see it, while listening to very animated conversation, stand 
and gaze, and vary the expressions of its little countenance, in 
exact conformity with the quickly changing ones of the speaker. 

In infancy and childhood, the muscles of expression are ex- 
ceedingly pliable, and yield an almost involuntary obedience, 
promptly and instinctively, to the emotions of the heart, and the 
operations of the mind. The face reflects the very image of 
the soul; for a sad experience of the necessity of concealment 
in our intercourse with mankind, has not yet led to that con- 
strained, and often deceptive, expression of the countenance 
which marks the man of the world. 

In addition, then, to the care which parents and those who 
are concerned in the instruction and management of youth, 
should take to preserve that command over their own features, 
and those expressions of countenance, which will produce a 
happy -effect upon their children and pupils, it is of equal im- 
portance, that the same care should be exercised over the chil- 
dren themselves. In these two ways, a great deal can be done, 
to mould and fashion the human face divine into those agreeable 
and impressive forms which indicate frankness, generosity, 
nobleness, and decision of character. Habits of expression, too, 
have a powerful influence upon the internal feelings. A smile 
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upon the countenance, even if it is produced by some degree 
of effort, will gradually become easy and natural, and strangely 
react upon the soul. ‘ Look pleasant,’ is sometimes said to the 
child, and pretty soon he begins to feel so.* 

There need be no hypocrisy in all this. We adopt various 
methods to control and subdue our feelings. When in acute 
pain, we preserve composure of look and of voice, and often 
feel it to be a duty. We take up a book, or walk out in the 
brightness and freshness of a cheerful scene, or seek the society 
of our friends, to dissipate the mental gloom that broods over us. 
We show a child some interesting picture, or tell it some pleas- 
ant story, to check what we see to be the risings of a storm 
within. ‘This we do, as an indirect way of accomplishing, both 
in ourselves and in others, what we find by experience, direct 
efforts of the will cannot accomplish. 

The God of Nature, who formed our mysterious frame, has 
given us a control over our internal feelings, by the very move- 
ments and expressions of our features. This principle, it is 
true, may be perverted, in its application to the very worst of 
purposes, and so may all that is good be misused. It may be 
made subservient to hypocrisy, and the vilest deceit. But it 
may, also, be used for the best and noblest of purposes. And 
the child, who is early taught to avoid all that is disagreeable, 
unkind, fretful, sullen, and repulsive in its looks, and to acquire 
the habit of those* expressions which correspond with all the 
generous and noble affections of the heart, if at the same time, 
the cultivation of these affections 1s conducted on correct moral 
and religious principles, will have an additional strength and 
security given to the permanency and habitual exercise of these 
affections, and a power of subduing the contrary ones, which 
will be wanting in the child, over whose features and modes of 
expression no such discipline has been exercised. 

Great pains are often taken to cultivate the manners, and to 
give them the air of courtesy, respect, and kindness. The 
tones of voice, too, and the articulation, pronunciation, and 
modes of conversation, are made matter of early instruction and 
discipline. And there is no doubt, that all this, by the forma- 
tion of habits, has a very considerable influence in moulding 
both the intellectual and moral character. The various ex- 

* There is probably no portion of the community, in which so much at- 
tention is early paid to the government of the exterior, as among the Friends 


or Quakers ; and we believe that to this chiefly, are to be ascribed that mild- 
ness and self-government, for which they are proverbial. Ep. 
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pressions of countenance, are quite as susceptible of control and 
discipline, and react on the mind and the heart with as great a 
force. Why should they not, then, be formed into habits, as 
well as the manners or the voice? Is there any greater danger 
of offending against nature and simplicity, in the one case than 
in the other? Can one set of habits, more than the other, be 
made to subserve the purposes of hypocrisy and deceit? 

It is truly curious to see the very striking change which 
takes place in an uneducated deaf mute, after having enjoyed 
for a few weeks the privilege of social intercourse with his com- 
panions in misfortune, in the Asylum where they are assembled. 
The very features of his face, the motions of his eye, the ex- 
pressions of his countenance, his general air and deportment, 
undergo an astonishing transformation. He looks like another 
being. His knowledge is but very little increased. His intel- 
lectual and moral character has received but very little improve- 
ment. But that mysterious part of our system, which forms 
the connexion between the mind and the body, and which in 
the case of the deaf and dumb, is called into the most lively and 
palpable exercise, as furnishing the only means of communica- 
tion with others — the eye, the features, the gestures, the atti- 
tudes, corresponding with and directing the internal movements 
of the soul, this half spiritual and half corporeal machinery, if 
I may be allowed the expression, seems to acquire new elasticity 
and power ; and catching, by imitation, the spirit of those which 
surround it, becomes a new instrument for the expanding mind 
to employ, and itself, too, reacts upon this very mind, having 
no small degree of influence in forming the habits of its think- 
ing and feeling. 

In the case of the deaf and dumb, we can notice the full 
effect of the principles, which I have ventured to adduce for 
the consideration of my reflecting and intelligent readers; and 
I believe, that every one who has been engaged in the instruc- 
tion of that unfortunate class of our fellow beings, will recog- 
nise the correctness of these principles. ‘Their more extensive 
application to children who can hear and speak, both in the 
family and the sehool, and even to youth in our colleges, who 
are acquiring, among other accomplishments, the art of public 
eloquence, will probably form the topic of some future essays, 
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Arr. VII].— Memoranpa or a Visit To a ScHOOL. 
Prepared for the Annals of Education. 


The following notes are real memoranda of an actual visit. Nothing is 
of more immediate practical value to teachers than an opportunity to wit- 
ness the actual operations of the plans and methods adopted by others. The 
notes which follow, give us almost as vivid a conception of the method and 
spirit of the instructions they describe, as a personal visit would afford. 


Disposition of Time. 

A-1-f-r-e-d.— Young ladies, what does that spell ?— Alfred. — 
What does Alfred mean? A man’s name.— Who was Alfred? He was 
aking of England. Was he a literary man? He was. What! A 
king and a literary man! How could a king find time for study? Was 
he a pious man? He was. What! religion, literature and politics ? 
How, with a kingdom to govern, could he find time for anything else ? 
It seems almost incredible. How was it, young ladies ? 

Pupil. He was very systematic in the division of his time. 

Teacher. That was the grand secret! Can any one tell us, what 
his plan was in this respect ? 

Pupil. He devoted one third of the twentyfour hours to diet and 
erercise, one third to his religious duties, and another to literature. 

Teacher. But what then is to become of his kingdom? You have 
left that out. 

Another Pupil. He devoted one third of his time to sleep, diet and 
exercise, one third to business, and one third to study and devotion. 

Teacher. That is correct. And in this way, how much do you 
suppose he was able to accomplish, compared with other men ? 

Pupil. I suppose he accomplished a great deal more. 

Teacher. Do you suppose he enjoyed as much happiness, as he 
would, if he had not formed such a plan ? 

Pupils. 1 suppose he was very much happier. 

Teacher. You all seem to like Alfred’s plan; how should you like 
to adopt a similar one ? Let me see now, how many are decided that 
they should prefer some systematic division of their time, to following 
the impulse of the moment? (Every hand is raised). You may try 
this, then, and I will help you in forming your plans. 


The time was then divided according to the wishes of the 
majority; but the scholars were led to prefer a plan which the 
teacher had previously formed. The following remarks on the 
subject were added. 


Never let time be lost. Devote faithfully to every duty, the whole 
time allotted to that duty. Study hard, when you do study. Bring 
your whole mind to fps business. Give up the lesson; don’t try to 
study, when you find that you cannot fix your attention at all. It does 
injury and no good to study at suchatime. But if you find you can 
attend a little (however little that may be), persevere, until all is right. 
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Be careful not to study too much, as I fear some do. The time for 
exercise should be occupied in exercise solely. Think of nothing 
but recreation. Let study go then. A contrary course is as injurious 
to the mind, as to the body. 


2. Arrangement of Exercises. 


As many of the scholars as had an appointed exercise, assem- 
bled at 8 o’clock. Reading, writing and calisthenics, in separate 
rooms, till nine. All then met in the common hall, and the teach- 
er lectured for an hour upon the subject of the bible lessons of 
the preceding week. A recess of five minutes then followed. 
The time till eleven occupied in arrangements for the school and 
remarks upon general subjects — deportment at church, neatness, 
behavior on occasions of excitement, &c. A bible lesson filled 
up the remainder of the time till the close of school at twelve. 

Monday Afternoon. Exercises of some of the classes com- 
menced at a quarter before one o’clock. The whole school as- 
sembled at two. First half was occupied by the teachers in con- 
versational lectures upon various subjects. Next, a recess of five 
minutes. The next hour was devoted to mathematical recitations, 
Geometry, Colburn’s Sequel, Colburn’s First Lessons. 

At the recitation in Euclid the individual called upon would 
first state the proposition in general terms, then proceed to draw 
the figure on the black board, applying the proposition as she 
went along. Then, retiring to the farther part of the room, she 
would proceed to demonstrate. 

The classes in Colburn’s Sequel, were divided into monitorial 
sections, reciting to individuals, appointed from their own number, 
the regular teacher of the class superintending the whole; in 
many cases assisting the monitors themselves. No definite lessons 
are assigned in this study; but a certain specified portion of time 
must be faithfully devoted to it. If an individual finds difficulty 
in keeping up with her class, with only this time, she is removed 
to a lower one. 

Another recess of five minutes followed the mathematical hour. 
The classes next prepared to write composition. At this exercise, 
the teacher proposes some common object to be described, and 
by questions, collects all the facts relating to the subject. The 
subject proposed for this afterncon was Fishes. The teacher 
asked, 

In what element do Fishes live ? 

In the water. 

Do any ever live out of the water? 

They do. 

What are such called ? 

Amphibious. (A laugh.) 
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Isthis right? — There is a kind called the ‘Flying Fish, which 
naturally remain a short time out of water. 

Have fishes any blood ? 

They have. 

What is the color of their blood ? 

Red. 

No, it is white. 

A multitude of such questions were asked and answered, until 
a sufficient number of facts were collected to furnish employment 
in writing for an hour. These descriptions are to be written at 
home and brought the next day, when each reads her own piece. 

Heard some of these descriptions read, the facts in which had 
been collected in this way at a previous exercise. The subject, 
‘A Thunder Storm.’ Well written and interesting. 





Art. IX. — LecTurEs BEFoRE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


The Introductory Discourse and Lectures, delivered in Boston, before 
the Convention of Teachers, and Friends of Education, assembled to 
form the American Institute of Instruction. Published wnder the 
direction of the Board of Censers. Boston. 1831. 8vo. pp. 350. 


One of the most striking indications, or rather perhaps re- 
sults, of the very general excitement on the subject of educa- 
tion, which has been pervading the community for a year or 
two, is the establishment of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. We believe that teachers must have the credit of first 
devising and executing a plan by which the members of a pro- 
fession, as it perhaps may now be called, are collected from 
all parts of the country, to receive instruction from each other. 
Professional men have convened before, but it was mainly for 
business—not for mutual instruction. Ata convention or an 
association of clergymen, there is unquestionably much to give 
renewed spirit and strength to those who attend; and to pre- 
pare them to engage with fresh ardor and interest in their 
professional labours. But, so far as we know, the assembling 
of hundreds, engaged in a common pursuit, for the sole pur- 
pose of listening to lectures from each other, lectures which 
discuss in the most practical and direct manner the details of 
their business, is something new in our country. We trust it 
will not long be something uncommon. 
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The first experiment was eminently a successful one. The 
State House at Boston, thronged as it was for many succes- 
sive days by ladies and gentlemen, was a very interesting 
scene. The lectures too, were generally of the right char- 
acter. That is, they were not merely orations or essays on 
theoretical principles, written in an abstract and speculative 
manner. Almost every subject is a practical one, having a 
bearing upon the immediate and daily wants of the teacher ; 
and the volume before us, together with the subsequent ones 
of the series, will unquestionably be regarded as among the 
most directly useful works in the teacher’s library. 

We hope that this will be kept, by future lecturers, careful- 
ly in view. If those annual meetings should become, to any 
extent, the occasions for the mere display of eloquence, or of 
fine writing, or of profound speculative views,— they must 
lose their attractions. ‘Teachers cannot leave their employ- 
ments, take long journeys, and spend many days in attend- 
ance at such an assembly, for the mere gratification of literary 
taste. We ant instruction. We want facts. We want the 
results of actual experiments. We want descriptions of pro- 
cesses and methods, which will guide us at once in our own 
daily duties. 

We do not mean, however, that principles are not to be 
laid down and illustrated. This must be done, — but let it 
be done, as it has been in this volume, in a plain and practical 
manner, and let such principles be considered in their bearing 
upon the details of business. The science of education is not, 
or ought not to be, an empirical one. It is based upon sure 
principles ; and this foundation must be examined, these prin- 
ciples must be understood ; but they ought to be enforced and 
illustrated in the manner above described. 

So varied are the contents of this book, and so great is the 
amount of information which it contains, that it will be-imprac- 
ticable to give any analysis of its contents. This is in fact 
unnecessary, as the subjects assigned to the lecturers have been 
already extensively published. We hope the volume itself 
will be as generally known. 








Intelligence. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
DOMESTIC. 


MARIETTA INSTITUTE, 


Rev. Luther G. Bingham has established, at Marietta, Ohio, a semi- 
nary, called the Institute of Education. It consists of four depart- 
ments — Infant School, Primary School, Ladies’ Seminary, Young 
Men’s High School ; in all of which there are now seven teachers and 
125 pupils. The establishment is well furnished with books and ap- 
paratus, and seems to be planned for extensive usefulness. A little 
periodical, of four octavo pages, is to be issued quarterly, to make 
known more’fully the plans and progress of the institution. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


The late Report of the Directors states, that there are eightyfive 
pupils at present in this institution. The instruction is communicated 
by a Principal, assisted by two Professors and two Teachers. A 
teacher of approved talents and acquirements has been procured from 
the Royal Institution of Paris, and Mr Peet, so well known as a quali- 
fied instructer for several years past inthe American A¥ylum at Hart- 
ford, has also been employed to reside with his family at the Asylum, 
and to have the superintendence of the government of the establish- 
ment. Conn. Observ. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 


The Board of Trustees of the Cincinnati ‘Lane Seminary,’ give 
notice, that the Walnut Hill School, which is the preparatory or lite- 
rary department of the Lane Seminary, will be opened for the recep- 
tion of students on Wednesday, the 12th day of April next. The 
Rev. Lewis D. Howell of Cincinnati, has been appointed Principal. 

Cin. Chr. Journal. 


EDUCATION IN FLORIDA. 


Public attention seems to be awakened to the importance of educa- 
tion in Florida. An Education Society has been formed, at a recent 
meeting of which it was voted to receive several copies of the Annals 
of Education, and Education Reporter. The Governor of the Terri- 
tory is authorized by law to appoint three commissioners, who are 
required to inquire into the condition of schools in the Territory ; the 
wants of the people respecting education, and the best means to 
relieve those wants; the number of schools, and the qualifications of 
teachers ; the branches usually taught, mode of instruction, the num- 
ber of children receiving, and the number destitute of the means of 
education. They are also to report their opinion of the best system 
of education, and the best means of carrying the system into full 
effect. ; 

From the letter of a gentleman in Tallahasse to one of our cor- 
respondents, we derive the following additional information. ‘Re- 
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cently the Grand Jury of this district was charged particularly by the 
Judge of our Superior Court, on this subject. We responded to him 
in a general presentment and recommendation. to our citizens for the 
establishment of a Fellenberg School, which we think is well adapted 
to this country. So much interest was elicited on this subject, that, 
in a few days $600 to $700 were subscribed to be paid annually 
for this purpose, and as much land offered, in the best and healthiest 
situations, as may be wanted. The Congress of the United States 
set apart a large tract of land for a Seminary, and at least 10 to 12,000 
dollars worth for common schools, but with power only to rent them at 
present; and thus far they are useless: but at the next session it is 
calculated, an act will be passed to sell them, when we shall have 
ample funds.’ 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


In reply to our request in a recent number of the Annals, a cor- 
respondent in Hopkinsville, Ken., has favored us with the following 
account of the schools of that place. 

It contains 1350 inhabitants, of whom one fourth, or 387, may be 
supposed, according to the general estimate, to be of the proper age 
to attend school. It contains four schools; one for very young chil- 
dren, with 18 pupils ; one for males, with 75 pupils; and two for 
females, with 133 pupils—in all, 223. The village is stated to be 
‘in one of the best sections in Kentucky, with a moral, energetic, and 
intelligent population, alive to improvements of every kind.’ As an 
evidence of the latter fact, we find that they have a Lyceum of 130 to 
200 members, in which lectures are delivered weekly. 


SEMINARY FOR TEACHERS AT ANDOVER. 


This Institution is under the care of the Rev. S. R. Hall, whose 
lectures on school keeping furnish the best evidence of his qualifica- 
tion for this important station. We rejoice, at length, to be able to 
announce an establishment of this kind, provided with funds and 
with a teacher, which will render it, we trust, not only useful, but 
a permanent blessing to our schools. The following account of it is 
extracted from the Quarterly Register of the American Education 
Society, a work of uncommon value for the extent and accuracy of its 
details on the subject of education. 

‘The design of this institution is primarily to educate school teach- 
ers. Others, however, are admitted to its privileges, who wish to 
qualify themselves for the active business of life. The course of 
study embraces all the common branches of school education. An 
elegant and commodious edifice has been erected of stone, at an ex- 
pense of about $9000. It is furnished with superior facilities in the 
study of the natural sciences, and will be provided with all other 
necessary means for the acquisition of English literature and science. 
A cabinet of minerals has been provided, also some maps. Connected 
with the school, and also with Phillips Academy, is a farm and com- 
mon, ‘Those students who have boarded in commons, and Jaboured 
two hours a day, during the past year, have reduced their board and 
room rent to 77 cents a week. Others can obtain board in private 
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families, including all necessaries except wood and lights, at from 
$1 25 to $2 00a week. The price of tuition will hereafter be from 
$4 to $8 a term of 11 weeks, varying according to the nature of 
the studies. It is supposed that those students, who instruct a school 
during the winter, will be able to defray all their necessary expenses 
at the seminary, for the remainder of the year. The number of 
scholars is about 70.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 


This is situated near Tuscaloosa, and is in a flourishing condition. 
In consequence of very liberal endowments, together with the grants 
of the General Government in its favor, it is possessed of resources so 
ample as to place it on an equal footing of stability and permanency with 
our best Colleges, and render the charges for Tuition less than at any 
other reputable College in the United States. One of the Professors is 
expected soon to return from Europe, with $10,000 worth of Philoso- 
phical Apparatus. Arrangements are also made for obtaining a Li- 
brary, and a valuable Cabinet of minerals, containing about 3000 
choice specimens. The collection of an extensive Museum has already 
been commenced. Ed. Reporter. 


DESTITUTION OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 


A writer in the Macon Observer, after giving a brief description of 
this miniature city of ten years’ growth — its Churches, its Court House, 
its presses, its bookstores, its Atheneum, its trade, &c. adds, that there 
is ‘not a single school house in all Macon;’ although ‘there are three 
or four hundred children in the place, and in a few years the number 
will be doubled.’ This is not profiting by the example of our Pilgrim 
Fathers, for after felling a forest, their two first objects were to erect 
a house for the worship of God, and one for the education of their 
children. Charleston Observer. 


NEW CLASSIFICATION IN COLLEGES. 


In the University of Virginia, where students are not received until 
they are sixteen years of age, they are not confined to classes but 
allowed to select the studies they wish to pursue. In 1830, the school 
of Ancient Languages was attended by fifty students — that of Mathe- 
matics, by sixty — that of Natural Philosophy, by fortyseven — that 
of Chemistry, not stated — that of Moral Philosophy, by only sixteen. 

A similar course has been pursued in Washington College, situated 
near Lexington, Rockbridge County, Va. The common system of 
classing students as Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors, has 
been abolished, and the institution has been divided into four depart- 
ments of learning; the Classical, the Mathematical, the Chemical and 
the Ethical, each to be superintended by its appropriate professors. 


MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


It is contemplated to introduce Vocal Music into the schools of Pal- 
myra, New York, in the belief that a knowledge of Music may be 
obtained by way of recreation, even by small children, without imped- 
ing their ordinary studies. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LYCEUM, 


At a meeting of the Curators of the Massachusetts Lyceum on the 
16th of June, it was voted, that in the opinion of the Board, it is exped- 
ient to make arrangements for a course of lectures in Boston during 
the next session of the legislature. 

The following subjects were proposed, upon which gentlemen here- 
after named might give lectures, or upon others which they might 
prefer. Pauper System, Criminal Code, Banking System, Common 
Schools, Manufactories, Political System of Massachusetts, Fisheries, 
Common Roads, Rail Roads, Education of the Blind, Bankrupt System, 
Silk Worms, Wool Growing, Architecture, Taxing System, History 
of the adoption of the Constitution of Massachusetts, Lyceums, Salt 
Works, Political Economy. 

The gentlemen, whom the Curators proposed to invite to give each 
one lecture, during the next session of the Legislature are S. C. Allen, 
Jacob Bigelow, W. B. Calhoun, William Jackson, S.C. Phillips, A. H. 
Everett, Ira Barton, R. T. Payne, Francis Baylies, T. A. Green, Prof. 
C. Dewey, Prof. E. Hitchcock, Solomon Lincoln, Rev. W. Peabody, J. 
Holbrook, J. B. Davies, Dr J. V. C. Smith, Theodore Sedgewick, B. 
Burneil, Judge Jackson, James Savage, Horace Mann, and J. H. Cobb. 

These gentlemen are requested to signify by letter to the Secretary 
their acceptance or declining this invitation as soon as convenient, 
with the subjects they may severally choose for their lectures ; so that 
if two persons should choose the same subject, they may be informed 
of the fact, and an opportunity be given for them to occupy different 
parts of the same topic, or for one to take another subject. 

J. Hotsrook, Rec. Secretary. 


FOREIGN. 


EGYPTIAN NEWSPAPER. 


We find this phenomena in the newspaper world thus described in 
Ferrusac’s Bulletin. 

An official newspaper, of a folio size, consisting of four 8, is 
now published at Cairo, by order of Mohamed Ali, viceroy of Egypt. 
It is printed both in Turkish and Arabic. It contains the political 
regulations of the governor; the most remarkable events that take 
place in Egypt ; a list of vessels that arrive and sail at the Egyptian 
ports; and generally such intelligence respecting the agriculture and 
commerce of the country as itis useful to know. Théthermometrical 
and barometrical observations made at Cairo are regularly recorded 
in this Gazette. As a specimen of what it contains, we may give the 
following. ‘The council of state has abolished the punishment of 
death in Egypt, except for political offences. For other offences, 
compulsory labour is the punishment, varying in length according to 
the nature of the crime.’ Some numbers of the Gazette contain the 
prices of commodities imported into Alexandria. 

EDUCATION IN POLAND. 


Everything relating to this unhappy poy is interesting at this 
moment. From Badechi’s tables, as we are informed by the London 
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Quarterly Journal of Education, it appears that the University of 
Warsaw consists of five faculties;— Theology (Catholic), 6 Profes- 
sors; Law, 8; Physics and Mathematics, 10; Medicine, 10; Litera- 
ture and Arts, 14. In 1830, the University counted 750 students. It 
has an expensive observatory, a botanic garden containing 10,000 
plants, a zoological cabinet, a museum of ancient and modern works 
of art, medals, minerals, &c., and a library of 150,000 volumes. Such 
is the literary establishment of a city of 80,000 inhabitants, in ignorant, 
enslaved Poland. What shall we say of the free, enlightened cities 
of the United States! The Lyceums (academies and colleges) of 
Warsaw contain 1613 pupils. sides these, there are schools for 
the Jews, the deaf and dumb, the military profession, engineering, 
agriculture, mines, &c. There are eleven palatine schools in various 
parts of the kingdom, besides district schools, elementary schools, and 
Sunday schools for the poor, we presume in small number. Out of a 
population of four millions there were 40,000 pupils in 1830, instruct- 
ed by 1756 professors and teachers, or only one in one hundred of the 
whole number of inhabitants. A committee of public instruction su- 
perintends these schools. Another account states the number of 
pupils at only 28,000. 

Warsaw has twentyeight journals, including newspapers and maga- 
zines, and every palatinate has a newspaper in its chief town. 

Females are prepared to become instructresses of boarding-schools 
for their own sex, under the direction of commissioners. 


PRUSSIAN GYMNASIA. 


The Prussian monarchy now contains 109 gymnasia, thus distribut- 
ed. InEast and West Prussia, 12; in Brandebourg, 17; in Pomera- 
nia, 6; in Silesia, 20; in Posen, 3; in Saxony, 23; in Westphalia, 10; 
and the Rhine Provinces, 18. Bulletin Universel. 


MUTUAL INSTRUCTION IN DENMARK. 


Mr Abrahamson states the progress of mutual instruction in Den- 
mark to be as follows: — During six years, ending Dec. 31, 1829, the 
number of monitorial schools had increased from 239, to 2514. Besides 
these, 300 new schools were in preparation for the year 1830. Thus 
the number of new schools formed since December 31, 1823, is 2575. 
Whole number in operation, 2814. Ibid. 

PRIMARY NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA. 

Advices from@t Petersburgh of Feb. 19th, mention that ‘the em- 
peror had just given his sanction to certain regulations which the 
minister of finance had laid before him, providing for the establish- 
ment of primary schools in the several ess appertaining to the 
crown. The object of these seminaries is to diffuse useful knowledge 
among the peasantry, and to furnish the villages with individuals who 
may act as writers. Gratuitous instruction will be afforded in these 
schools, to youths of not less than eight years of age, in the catechism, 
reading books and written documents, writing, and the first four opera- 
tions in arithmetic. The lessons are to be opened after their return 
from labour, and continue until it be resumed; with the exception of 
Sundays and festivals, they are to occupy four hours a day. Permis- 
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sion is, however, given to the teacher, to assemble his pupils for the 
purpose of repeating their lessons, even whilst they are working in 
the fields ; but this cannot take place without the assent of the villag- 
ers. The expenses of these schools are tobe defrayed out of the 
territorial income of the villages; and the first essays are to be made 
in the governments of St Petersburgh and Pskov. 

London Quarterly Journal. 


EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Greek Professorship in the University of Buenos Ayres is 
abolished, as not a single pupil has devoted himself to the study of the 
Greek language since the opening of that University. 


ITINERATING LIBRARIES. 


Itinerating Libraries have been attended with a degree of success 
which is unexampled in the history of reading associations. A library 
is divided into several parcels, and each parcel is stationed for a time 
in a certain parish or district. After remaining a time it is removed 
to another district, and another division of the library takes its place. 
Thus each parcel or division, answers the purpose of a new library to 
each district. The number of volumes in each division may be greater 
or less; we believe it is generally about forty or fifty. The plan was 
first introduced into East Lothian, England, about 13 years ago. Two 
hundred and fifty volumes were arranged in five divisions, and the 
divisions were made to succeed each other sufficiently often to excite 
and keep up a disposition for reading. The library now consists of 
2000 volumes, in divisions of 50 each. The issues of books at Had- 
dington during 13 years, have been nearly eight and a half times for 
every volume per annum; that is, the books have been read upon an 
average by eight or nine individuals. In some divisions the circula- 
tion has not been so extensive, but the average issues of the whole 
establishment have been five times every volume, per annum, or 
10,000 issues in the whole, in a year. There is reason to believe 
that had the books been arranged in stationary libraries, the whole 
number of issues in a year would not have been 1000. 

These libraries have become quite common in Great Britain, and 
recently a small library of the kind has been sent to Jamaica. The 
plan is applicable to our own country, especially those states which 
are divided into school districts; and could the selection of books for 
this purpose always be judicious, we should ardently wish to see it 
introduced. 


DEATH OF NIEBUGR. 


The death of this distinguished man, the son of the celebrated 
traveller in Arabia, has excited universal regret, not merely on account 
of his personal worth and his general services to literature, but be- 
cause it will be difficult for any one to complete the important his- 
torical investigations which he had begun, and of which we have a 
specimen in the first volume of his history of Rome. Possessed of 
an adequate fortune, he gave a gratuitous course of lectures on his 
favorite topics at the University of Bonn, and became one of its 
brightest ornaments. His father’s predilections led to his early 
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familiarity with the English language, and a residence in England 
enabled him to speak it with the accent ofa native. This, with the 
lively interest he felt in the progress and future prospects of the 
United States, rendered his society peculiarly attractive to an Ameri- 
can — while that affability and kindness of manners, which character- 
ised his intercourse with students, and of which we can give our 
testimony, endeared him to all who sought his counsels and aid. His 
patriotism and his probity render his loss to Germany, at this period, 
almost irreparable. 

The departments of geography and statistics have also sustained a 
great loss during the year past in the death of Rennel, in England, 
Gioia, in Italy, and Hassel and Ersch, in Germany. — Editor. 


DEATH OF DR THOMPSON, OF EDINBURGH. 


Perhaps the cause of education could not have sustained a greater 
loss in the death of any individual, than in that of Dr Thompson, of 
Edinburgh. While he is described by Chalmers as ‘ a giant’ in intel- 
lectual effort, ‘concentrating all the power necessary to maintain 
and carry questions of the greatest difficulty and magnitude,’ and 
bringing these powers to bear on any subject ‘ with sweeping and re- 
sistless effect,’ he gave another unequivocal evidence of a great 
mind, in being able to descend without an effort to the capacities of 
children. Standing forth as the champion of one of the divisions of 
the church of Scotland, engaged in the editorship of a distinguished 
theological work, and involved in all the multiplied engagements 
—— from these circumstances, and from his connexion with a Jarge 
church in the capital, he still found time to establish a parochial 
school, on raticnal principles of instruction, and to visit and direct it 
daily. He considered visible illustrations, most essential in instruc- 
tion, and with this view had by his personal attention collected a little 
museum of objects of natural history, specimens of various kinds of 
wood and other materials of the arts, and various objects suitable for 
illustration and description. He compiled a set of books for the use 
of the pupils, and gave them personal instruction, at once to ascertain 
their progress, and to furnish model lessons to the instructer. We 
have been delighted to witness the familiarity, the simplicity, the 
paternal kindness and patience, with which he would explain and 
illustrate a subject to the infant, and draw forth the diffident, and aid 
the feeble by well directed questions. It was here, for the first time, 
that we saw the black board employed to illustrate musical notes 
in the same simple manner as letters — and here only, have we seen 
gestures employed with those who hear, as a means of visible illus- 
tration and definition.* We trust that the fruits of his experience have 
been preserved, and we earnestly hope his school will not want a 
director of a kindred spirit — especi in that primary characteristic 
of endeavoring to make every part of instruction subservient to the 
cultivation of the heart. — Editor. 


* A method which we deem esgential to a complete course of instruction 
in language. 
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NOTICES. 


The First Book of History. For Children and Youth. By the 
Author of Peter Parley’s Tales. With sixty Engravings, and six- 
teen Maps. Boston, 1831. 12mo. pp. 178. 


This is intended for pupils of from nine to sixteen years of age. It is 
very handsomely executed ; Heermewe: | many maps, and illustrated by 
very appropriate and beautiful cuts. As to the — and manner, it is 
only necessary to say, that it is history narrated by Peter sige 

Is is not, however, a regular history, coming down from early times in 
chronological order, but a description of each of the United States, in the 
order of their geographical situation. The most important towns and 
public edifices are described as being visited, on an imaginary tour 
through each State. Instructive anecdotes, and important historical events 
relating to the particular State, are described in a very interesting man- 
ner. There are also questions, at the bottom of each page, for the assist- 
ance of the instructer. It embraces only the history of the Western 
Continent. 


The Philologist. Nos. 1 and 2. Published semi-monthly. 
By James Brown. Philadelphia. 4to. pp. 8. 


The object of this new periodical is to attack the principles of Murray’s 
English Sensiee, and the hundred others which have grown out of it, and 
to maintain instead the grammatical views and theories of Brown's Nation- 
al Grammar. The following is the proposed table of contents. 
Ist. Every third number shall contain a few rules in, and observations 
on, Orthography. 
2d. Every number but the first, shall contain a lesson in Etymology, com- 
prising the classification of the parts of speech, a specimen of parsing, with 
ta exercises to be passed according to the specimen which may precede 
em. 
3d. Every number but the first, shall contain a lesson in Etymology, com- 
rising two or more rules, with a specimen of their application in correct- 
ing bad English. 
4th. The subject of punctuation shall be clearly illustrated, and brought 
within the compass of a few rules. 
5th. Every number but the first shall give a lesson in construine from 
Milton, Young, Thomson, and others. 
6th. The Philologist shall give, in a methodical manner, the definitions 
of all the arts and sciences. 
7th. It shall generally give the meaning of a few technical terms, and ex- 
plain the particular manner of their application in the arts and sciences to 
which they may belong. 
8th. It shall present, in alphabetic order, all those words which are sub- 
ject to-erroneous pronunciation, spelling them first according to their true 
orthography, and secondly, according to their proper pronuuczation. 
9th. It shall present all those illegitimate words which are so fast and ex- 
tensively marring the beauty of the English language. 
10th. It shall present a few of those legitimate words which have received 
culiar application from the usages of different nations, and explain their 
ifferent imports as used in their respective countries. 
11th. Every third number shall contain an article on letter writing, or ex- 
pistolary correspondence. 
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12th. Each number except the first shall exhibit a few of the many im- 
eee phrases that are so common to nearly all in colloquial intercourse, 
and which are not unfrequently found even in the writings of good scholars. 

13th. Every third number shall contain a short essay on the proper mode 
of narration, and especially on that of relating anecdotes, &c. 

14th. Each number shall give, and illustrate by example, if necessary, 
the meaning of a few of those words which should be understood by all. 

15th. Each number shall contain a criticism upon such improprieties in 
language, as are common to the writings of even the best scholars. 


The Young Astronomer. Designed for Common Schools. LI- 
lustrated by cuts. By Samuet Worcester. Boston, 1831. 24mo. 
pp- 80. 

This little treatise is a simple and unassuming description of the most im- 

rtant facts and principles in the science of Astronomy. It is designed 
for young children, and those teachers who think favorably of the plan of 
eenvans ie elements of such a science so early in the course of educa- 
tion, will find this book well adapted to their purpose. 


The Rhetorical Reader, consisting of Instruction for Regulat- 
ing the Voice ; with a Rhetorical Notation, illustrating Inflection, 
Emphasis, and Modulation, and a Course of Rhetorical Exercis- 
es. Designed for the use of Academies and High Schools. By 
Esenezer Porter, D. D., President of the Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover. Andover, 1831. 12mo. pp. 300. 


Dr Porter states, in his preface, that the chief object of this work, is, 
to prepare for academies oat high schools, a text book similar in plan and 

urpose to his well known Analysis of Delivery, which was designed for 

igher institutions, and which has been very extensively circulated and 
highly approved. The principles of the art of reading are clearly explain- 
pe and copious rhetorical exercises are selected to illustrate these princi- 
ples. The first third of its matter isan abridgment of the Analysis, though 
with new discussion and elucidation of some important principles, which 
will be found chiefly under the articles Reading, Emphatic Inflection, Quan- 
tity, and Compass of Voice. In respect to about two thirds of its contents, 
the book is new, including the original matter just mentioned, and a new 
selection of exercises for Part II. This selection has been made with much 
care, and from an extensive range of writers, English and American, and 
we do not hesitate to give it our entire approbation. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal of Literature and Science. Edit- 
ed by Mrs Atmrra Spencer. 

We have received the seventh number of this periodical. The follow- 
ing is the table of its varied and inigresting comtyets, Twilight Reveries. 
A Trip tothe Eastern Shore. The Flower Basket. The Seer of the Pyra- 
mid. A Chapter on Eyes. Sabbath among the Green Mountains. Pretty 
Pastimes. Lights and Shadows of Travelling. 


Address on the subject of Associations of Teachers. By Wi.- 


LIAM RussELt. 

We regret that accident has prevented our receiving this interesting 
address untilnow. We had been pre ing an article on this subject, and 
shall gladly avail ourselves of Mr ata ‘said, in presenting it to our 
readers hereafter. 


